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GOOD WORDS.—VIIL. 


Friends’ can never more be that exclusive body which 
they have been in the past, shutting themselves off from 
activities which involve temptation, and confining thew 
exertions to charitable and philanthropic work and to 
other efforts which do not touch adversely their convic- 
tions. And a decay of character will come, not 
as the result of taking up new fields of activity, but as 
the result of shirking any field of activity in which tt 
is right for us to enter because of dangers and difficulties 
in the way. 


In his recent book. —IJIsaac SHARPLESS. 








CLOSE AT HAND. 


The day is long and the day is hard, 

We are tired of the march and of keeping guard; 
Tired of the sense of a fight to be won, 

Of days to live through and of work to be done; 
Tired of ourselves and of being alone. 


And all the while, did we only see, 

We walk in the Lord’s own company; 

We fight, but ’tis he who nerves our arm; 
He turns the arrows which else might harm, 
And out of the storm he brings a calm. 


The work which we count so hard to do, 
He makes it easy, for he works, too; 

The days that are long to live are His, 
A bit of His bright eternities, 

And close to our need His helping is. 


O eyes that were holden and blinded quite, 
And caught no glimpse of the guiding light! 
O deaf, deaf ears, which did not hear 

The heavenly garment trailing near! 

O faithless heart, which dared to fear! 


Susan Coolidge. 








QUAKERISM AND POLITICS.* 


At the inauguration of President James, of the 
University of Illinois last autumn, his predecessor, 
Andrew J. Draper, delivered a memorable address 
upon the functions of the university president. 
Among these functions, and holding what he took to 
be an important place, was that of communicating to 
the public from time to time the best academic 
thought upon current affairs. It is in this light that 
we must regard a recent book of essays from the 
president of Haverford College, entitled “ Quaker- 
ism and Politics.” 

It makes little difference to the public what the 
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college president’s foundation stock of ideas may be. 
He may be a chemist, a geologist, a psychologist, or 
an historian—to recall a few notable cases—but the 
essential fact is that he shall have something to say, 
and shall say it well. We have long been accus- 
tomed to listen to what Isaac Sharpless has to say, 
and in this volume, as in his former ones, our atten- 
tion receives its reward. It is specially fitting that 
the head of a Friendly institution should be one of 
the masters not only of the history of his sect, but of 
that of the community in which he lives. These es- 
says, nine in number, have all been published or de- 
livered during the last few years, and with one or two 
exceptions all are drawn from the author’s broad ac- 
quaintance with the field of Pennsylvania history. 

President Sharpless makes no attempt to instruct 
in formal history in these papers. He draws, instead, 
upon the well-known facts of history for illustrations 
in the service of definite purpose. The place and in- 
fluence of the Friend in polities is his theme in more 
than half of the essays, while in treatment of his 
theme he is as the interpreter of history. He is, how- 
ever, always sane, never a worshipper of his theolog- 
ical forebears, and always an optimist. 

It calls for an optimist to-day to speak well of 
Pennsylvania history and politics. Here is shown, bet- 
ter than elsewhere in the United States, the degener- 
acy into which a community of marked economic uni- 
formity and a single party may fall. It calls as well, 
for a keen insight into the present, as into the past, 
to realize that “ the public men of one hundred years 
ago were the same stuff as our own,” and that the 
“weakness and wickedness” of the fathers create a 
“balance in favor of present virtue.” Our author 
iswell in line with the best of ourhistorical philosophy 
when he minimizes the influence of race and religion 
in the evolution of Pennsylvania politics, and points 
out that these conditions are “ products of geography 
and mineralogy, and would have wrought their con- 
sequences had the province of Pennsylvania 
been settled by the Puritans of New England, the 
Cavaliers of Virginia, or the Creoles of Louisiana.” 
In our appreciation of this economic view of history 
we may close our eyes to the fact that the Creoles 
are, by definition, the descendants of Latin settlers, 
and never the settlers themselves. 

With respect to the political morality of the Qua- 
kers as such, President Sharpless is a successful apol- 
ogist. It is unfortunate that American colonial mor- 
ality has to be sectional, and that great scholars must 
maintain the exclusive virtues of their historical an- 
cestors. But a New England attitude which effectu- 
ally discouraged Quaker settlement in the seven- 
teenth century has continued, in the nineteenth, to 
distrust the sincerity of the Quaker ideal, and so has 
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made worth while some vindication of Quaker aims. 
“ A Government of Idealists ” is the title of the first 
essay of the series. It gathers in a few words and 
within a few pages the ambitions of Penn in his 
‘“ Holy Experiment.”’ It calls attention to the risks 
which the founders of the province had to take, and 
to their good faith as shown by their heavy invest- 
ments in the scheme. It quotes the words which An- 
drew Hamilton uttered in 1737 in praise of “ the 
Constitution of Mr. Penn ”; and it points out that the 
freedom of thought brought to the capital city not 
only prosperity but “ an atmosphere of real academic 
freedom, intellectual alertness and moral keen- 
ness of perception.” It always happens that political 
practice lags behind the theory of political morality. 
Early Pennsylvania did not evade this rule. “ There 
were many weaknesses. The basis of morality 
was probably defective in many points. Except Penn 
and a very few others, the people did not rise to a 
full comprehension of the importance of the history 
they were creating. They were often opportunists. 

They violated their own principles dozens of 
times. And yet it is true that for three-score years 
and ten they did carry on a government, and a good 
one, based measureably upon these idealistic condi- 
tions and rather remarkably the world has been 
coming largely to their view-point.”’ 

In this introductory essay, and in the last of the 
series, “The Basis of Quaker Morality,” is to be 
found the starting point for the argument of Presi- 
dent Sharpless. He applies his fundamental principle 
to “ The Friend in Polities,” “ The Causes of Penn- 
sylvania’s Ills,” and “ The Improvement of Pennsyl- 
vania Politics,” leaving his reader with the conviction 
that the burden of the presidency has not crushed out 
the scholar and that the function of the presidency 
is herein admirably fulfilled. 

University of Colorado. 


Freperic L. Paxson. 


WORDS OF JOHN WOOLMAN. 


Instinectively we think of John Woolman as the 
pioneer apostle to the Quaker conscience on the sub- 
ject of slavery. Yet that was only one of the many 
moral and spiritual concerns which rested heavily 
upon the heart of this man, who was probably the 
purest and sweetest spirit that was ever called to the 
ministry of the Society of Friends. The wrong and 
oppression visited upon black slaves aroused his deep- 
est sympathy, while his testimony against every form 
of human injustice and wrong was most consistent 
and thorough. 

On his voyage to England we find him very much 
exercised in regard to the treatment of the sailors 
indifferently and often barbarously treated, as they 
were huddled together in the steerage. He was also 
greatly concerned about the bad moral conditions in 
which the young lads bound to service on ship-board 
found themselves. He declared that it was covetous- 
ness that caused much of the immorality and injustice 
in the world. 

To a certain extent the moral and spiritual con- 
cerns of John Woolman were really scientific in their 
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application. He learned how to sympathize with sor- 
row by mingling with the sorrowing; he found out 
how wrong, and social and industrial injustice, work 
their course in the world, by coming in close contact 
with their victims, and studying conditions, thus 
really anticipating the modern methods of sociologi- 
cal research and investigation. 

It is true that his purpose to go to England in the 
steerage was not entirely that he might study the con- 
ditions of the sailors, for he had another and differ- 
ent testimony to bear. Becoming a steerage passen- 
ger was really partially due to a desire to protest 
against the extravagance of equipment and adorn- 
ment, and the consequent unnecessary expense 
which characterized a voyage in the cabin. He stifled 
a concern to visit the West Indies in gospel love, 
because he felt that the trade in which the merchant- 
men were engaged, pandering as it did to slave labor 
and industrial injustice, was wrong. To take passage 
in a vessel of this sort was not only endorsing the 
trade in which it was engaged, but also profiting by 
it, as the passage money was less than it otherwise 
would have been. 

These are meager samples of the “ tender con- 
science ” of this eighteenth century minister, and we 
may pass to a consideration of a few of his sayings. 
whose perusal may instruct us in the way of our right 
relationships. With all of his insistence upon right 


conduct he was a most charitable and tolerant man. 
But he never confounded profession with perform- 


ance, or admitted that the former could ever take the 
place of the latter. In the preface to his epistle, 
“Considerations on the Keeping of Negroes,” he 
says: 


“He who professeth to believe in one Almighty Creator, and 
in his Son Jesus Christ, and is yet more intent on the honors 
profits and friendships of this world, than he is in singleness 
of heart to stand faithful to the Christian religion, is in the 
channel of idolatry: while the Gentile, who, under some mis- 
taken opinions, is notwithstanding established in the true prin 
ciple of virtue, and humbly adores one almighty power, may 
be of that number who fear God, and work righteousness.” 

“ Whatever a man does in the spirit of charity, to him it is 
not sin; and while he lives and acts in this spirit, he learns 
all things essential to his happiness as an individual; and if 
he doth not see that any injury or injustice to any other person, 
is necessarily promoted by any part of his form of goverhment, 
I believe the merciful Judge will not lay iniquity to his charge.” 


On his sea voyage the suffering of the animals on 
shipboard for food purposes appealed to this Friend’s 
humanity, and we find him delivering a short exhor- 
tation on kindness to animals in these words: 


“Where the love of God is verily perfected, and the true 
spirit of government watchfully attended to, a tenderness to- 
wards all creatures made subject to us will be experienced, 
and a care felt in us, that we do not lessen that sweetness of 
life, in the animal creation. which the great Creator intends for 
them under our government.” 


His travels in England, and observations of social 
and industrial conditions evidently led him to believe 
that the cost of the raw material of living was out of 
proportion to the wages paid labor. .After giving the 
prices of necessities, and the wages of labor, he ex 
claims: “ O may the wealthy consider the poor.” He 
declined to ride in stage coaches or post chaises, be- 
cause he believed the horses were over-driven, and 
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the boys and men employed were made to do exces- 
sive labor at unseemly hours. 


In an epistle written to a Friend in England, while 
in that country, he uses this language: 


“T have heard that you in these parts have at certain sea- 
sons meetings of conference, in relation to Friends living up to 
our principles, in which several meetings unite in one, with 
which I feel unity, I having, in some measure, felt that truth 
lead that way amongst Friends in America.” 


He seems to have had a rational but pious concern 
regarding the education of youth, and le recom- 
mends this plan as one that will reach “ the pure wit- 
ness ” in the minds of children: 


“To watch the spirit of children, to nurture them in gospel 
love, and labor to help them against that which would mar the 
beauty of their minds, is a debt we owe them, and a faithful 
performance of our duty, not only tends to their lasting benefit, 
and our own peace, but also to render their company agreeable 
to us.” 


There is much food for reflection in his epistle on 
‘Serving the Lord in Our Outward Employments.” 
In this concern he is dealing with the problem which 
has troubled the civilization of the ages, and that to 
determine how much commercial prosperity and so- 
cial elevation is compatible with spiritual growth. In 
this connection he gives the following testimony: 


“JT have here beheld, how the desire to provide wealth, and 
to uphold a delicate life hath grievously entangled many, and 
been like snares to their offspring; and though some have been 
affected with a sense of their difficulties, and appeared desirous, 
at times, to be helped out of them; and yet for want of abiding 
under the humbling power of truth, they have continued in 
these entanglements; for in remaining conformable to this 
world, and giving way to a delicate life, this expensive way of 
living, in parents and in children, hath called for a large supply, 
and in answering this call ‘the faces of the poor’ have been 
ground away, and made thin through hard dealing.” 


John Woolman we evidently not unmindful of the 
uses of wealth, and what may be called social posi- 
tion, and he was keenly conscious of the moral and 
spiritual obligations which wealth and influence carry 
with them. In speaking of the person who enjoys 
‘outward prosperity ” he says: 

“Instead of setting himself above them, may he look upon 
it as an unmerited favor, that his way through life is more 
easy than the way of many others; may improve every oppor- 
tunity of leading forth out of those customs which have en- 
tangled the family, employ his time in looking into the wants 
of the poor members, and hold forth such a perfect example 
of humiliation, that the pure witness may be reached in many 


minds; and the way opened for a harmonious walking to- 
gether.” 


Surely this is 4 sovereign remedy for class hatred 
and social envy. On the vexed question of profits and 
wages he thus delivers himself: 

“Tf several principal men in business unite in setting the 
wages of those who work for hire, and therein have a regard 
to a profit to themselves answerable to unnecessary expense in 
their families, while the wages of the others on a moderate 
industry will not afford a comfortable living for their families 
and a proper education for their children; this is like laying 
a temptation in the way of some to strive for a higher place 
than they are in, when they have not stock sufficient for it.” 


To be indifferent to the world’s wrongs and evils. 
because we shut our eyes to them, and are not direct- 
ly responsible for them, was in the days of Woolman 
as now a common ground for excuse for lack of inter- 
est in or effort for human well being. Because men 


did not see the suffering inflicted upon the poor 
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blacks kidnapped in Africa, and enslaved in Christen- 
dom, they were deaf to the cry and indifferent to 


their own responsibility. John Woolman laid down 
this broad rule of human responsibility and conduct 
in the face of every form of iniquity, tolerated or 
otherwise: 


“Through abiding in the love of Christ we feel a tenderness 
in our hearts towards our fellow-creatures, entangled in op- 
pressive customs; and concern so to walk, that our conduct 


may not be a means of strengthening them in error.” 

With that magnificent 
these extracts from one of 
Friends. 


sentiment we may close 
the foremost American 


H. W. W. 


THE FRIENDLY FORM OF WORSHIP. 

[A paper read by Percival Morris Fogg before the Junior 
Conference at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, First-day, Twelfth 
month 31st, 1905, at the Literature and Social Section of the 
Young Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, Third month 19th.] 

It is undoubtedly a fact that at the present time a 
large majority of those who attend our Friends’ meet- 
ings, es peci: ally the younger pe ople, do so through the 
force ot circumstances and environment; it is be cause 
the most of us have been educated and reared in a 
Friendly atmosphere, and amid Friendly surround- 
ings, that it has become as second nature to us, and 
seems to be the proper thing to do, to gather together 
on First-day morning and participate with the others 
in the meeting, rather than to attend the regular ser- 
vices in any one of the scores of churches about the 
city. There are, of course, some who have joined 
with us because the beliefs which the Society upholds 
have, after investigation, appealed to them as contain- 
ing perhaps a greater measure of truth than the 
creeds of other denominations. It is, in all probabil- 
ity, true that an exactly similar condition exists to a 
large extent, among the membership of the churches 
In other words, we may say that, in our case, the 
Quaker doctrine has adopted us to itself. 

Let us for a moment, however, cast aside the sense 
of loyalty which we feel towards the Society, and 
from the viewpoint of the stranger to our doors, study 
the form of worship which we follow; let us see what 
it is that we have embraced more or less blindly, 
through the circumstances of environment; let us see 
whether it means to us all that it may. 

To a person entirely unacquainted with the Friend- 
ly idea, it must indeed be a novel experience to par- 
ticipate for the first time in our form of service, for 
the contrast in all its parts with the routine of form 
which prevails in the case of other denominations is 
very marked. The plainness of the house is symboli- 
cal of the entire service; the very silence which fol- 
lows the first gathering seems to be in keeping with 
the absence of decoration and expensive fittings. 
Throughout the period of worship the spontaneous 
ministry of those who feel themselves gifted with a 
message, the absolute lack of choir, organ and hymn 
book—all of these things must leave a deep impres- 
sion on the stranger, and excite within him a desire to 
know more fully just what belief is responsible for 
such a method of worship. He cannot but be filled 
with a sense of the apparent sincerity which prevails, 
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and even though he himself has not entered into the 
spirit of the meeting, at least he must have seen that 
these people feel that they have grasped a principle 
of truth which they are striving to hold and to follow. 

Should the stranger appeal to the Friends present 
for a fuller explanation and understanding of what 
he has seen, he may be told, without entering into a 
deep discussion, that we believe that through the rev- 
erent, silent gathering and waiting, there may be in- 
dividual communion with God; that the Father 
speaks to each of us if we but properly listen, and the 
silent attitude is the one which fits us best for the re- 
ception of his guidance and strength; that our meet- 
ings may be, and often are, conducted with an entire 
absence of vocal ministry, and yet though the en- 
deavor to “ be in touch with the divine,” we worship 
not only individually, but as a collective body, and 
each may be benefited through having thus gathered 
with his fellows. Again, he will be told that any one 
present feeling himself gifted or inspired with a mes- 
sage, or a helpful thought that may aid and 
strengthen the others, feels at perfect liberty to arise 
and speak. We have no paid ministry, but each one 
may prove to be a minister, for it is the Friendly be- 
lief that every one is needful to the others. Our 
friend, the stranger, would go his way considering 
this Society a very unique body, and even though he 
learned no more than this merest outline of doctrine, 
it would probably seem to him in some sense an ideal 
form of worship. 

Without questioning for a moment the sincerity of 
the other religious bodies in upholding their own 
forms and creeds, we can easily point out what appear 
to us to be defects in the fabric they have woven in 
their beliefs, and in their mode of conducting wor- 
ship. In comparing our way with theirs we can stand 
our ideal up against the best they have to offer, and 
we say that the latter suffers by the comparison. 
Their ministers make the preaching of the gospel a 


profession, and are therefore by no means necessarily 
inspired in their messages; 


the music of the organ, 
and the singing, while beautiful in themselves, pre- 
vent the quiet meditation which we need to bring us 
into the receptive condition fitting us for the word of 
the Father; the offerings which they collect bring into 
the temple an ill-timed 
thought. 


suggestion of worldly 
These criticisms are all true, doubtless, and perhaps 
many more, as well, but it is only fair to consider the 
real status of affairs in our own ease, and see whether 
our meetings are conforming to the spirit of George 
Fox, and the other founders of the Society; let us 
learn how nearly Quaker worship approaches the 
standard toward which we would progress. No one 
of us will claim that the spirit of our meetings is all 
that it should be, but do we not fall into the habit of 
deceiving ourselves into the conclusion that matters 
are different from what they are? The poet says: 
“This above all: to thine own self be true: 
And it must follow as the night the day; 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
Our friend, Edward Rawson, speaking here several 
weeks ago, made the remark that he does not believe 


that all of our ministering is inspired. While 1 have 
never before heard the thought so expressed publicly, 
yet I concur with it entirely, without wishing for a 
moment to infer that a helpful thought that may 
benefit by its utterance should be suppressed, though 
the speaker may not feel himself moved by divine in- 
spiration. The point is simply this: while the ideal 
situation would be that in which all of the speaking, 
filled with the spirit of the Heavenly Father, held a 
message applicable to each one of us, so that all might 
teel that there had been value and profit therein, as a 
matter of fact we have to face a condition that is not 
ideal. ‘To quote Edward Rawson again, it is for each 
one of us to take that portion of the spoken ministry 
to himself which he feels is applicable to his needs. 
Let us admit the fact that we are all fallible human 
beings; let us not teach that every speaker in our 
meeting is “‘ moved ” before he preaches to us, if we 
are convinced that such is not the case; let us, each 
one judging for himself, take what we can from the 
meeting without attempting to assimilate at once that 
tor which we are not prepared. 

If we are willing to admit that human limitations 
prevent the existence of ideal conditions in our meet- 
ing, do we not choose the best alternative, then, by 
striving to approach our standard as nearly as may be 
with the strength and power that is ours? It is a 
fact that but comparatively few persons in this world 
are gifted with natural eloquence. Doubtless it was 
one of the blessings bestowed upon Fox, Barclay, and 
some others, that they were able to talk eloquently to 
the people of their times with a manner which at once 
carried convincement and betokened sincerity. I 
wish merely to suggest the thought here, however, 
that much of the Friends’ ministry of to-day would be 
more helpful and strengthening if it were possible 
and feasible to provide a simple form of preparation 
for those who feel themselves called to this work. 
There are but few naturally gifted in this way, and if 
it is right to present God’s message, it cannot be 
wrong to prepare one’s self so that the message may 
be most efficient in its power. This idea has been pro- 
posed before, I am aware, and conservative Friends 
would oppose such a move, but the fact remains, nev- 
ertheless, and must in time compel belief, that the 
sooner we recognize methods of progress the sooner 
shall we find the Society on the plane of membership 
and usefulness that we all desire for it. 

And what shall be said of the silent meetings of 
those occasions when there is no vocal ministry at all ? 
Perhaps every one of us has at one time or another 
questioned as to the value of the silent session to him- 
self or herself to learn whether it means all that it 
should of spiritual strength and help. I will venture 
to say that most of us have been obliged to admit that 
we have not found it the source of such uplift as it 
should afford. Consider for a moment the reasons 
for this. Have we fulfilled the conditions necessary 
for the reception of such spiritual guidance? Do we 
all gather reverently into the silence, and spend that 
hour on First-day morning in quiet contemplation 
and thought of such subjects as we know should re- 
ceive the burden of our attention; do we consider for 
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that short time the worship of the Divine Being with 
all the love and reverence of which we are capable? 
Does each one try to co-operate, to make the spirit of 
the gathering helpful to all, even though no spoken 
word is uttered? Surely that is the attitude in which 
it was and is intended that our meetings shall be ap- 
proached, If it is not, then the majority of Friends 
have been deluding themselves since the foundation 
of the Discipline was written. Yet I will venture to 
assert here that a goodly number of us are employed 
during meeting hour in reviewing the acts of the past 
week, or in making plans for the days to come. If 
we happen to be anxious or worried over some mat- 
ter the meeting time affords a quiet period in which 
to untangle the difficulty; and should a minister arise 
to speak, it is almost an imposition for having dis- 
turbed our train of worldly thought. I make such a 
statement not only because I know that it is true, in 
whole or in part, for a number of those gathered to- 
gether, but because it must be a fact, from the very 
nature of mankind, that after having given constant 
attention for six days to matters concerning the daily 
life, it is a considerable undertaking for the ordinary 
human mind to concentrate itself upon an almost en- 
tirely foreign line of thought, and it is an undertak- 
ing that we are not making any great strenuous ef- 
forts to accomplish, when we come here on First-day, 
because it is so easy to allow ourselves to travel on the 
usual course. In other words, it is but a natural 
sequence that if we are occupied during the week with 
cur affairs of business, and of the home, to the prac- 
tical exclusion of religious thought, the same consid- 
erations are going to force themselves upon our at- 
tention, when we could wish that they might be 
thrust aside temporarily. The silent meeting could 
be for each of us a season when we might with profit 
consider the divine mercies toward us, and be filled 
with a greater sense of gratitude for the blessings 
which we too frequently accept as a matter of course. 
It should be for each one an opportunity when, with 
the mind in the proper condition, we would receive 
spiritual comfort, guidance and strength. 

It seems to me that the remedy, in part, at least, 
for this condition lies in a greater effort on our parts 
to carry into the life of every day more of the First- 
day spirit that we reserve for the beginning of the 
week; to make it a point to bring into our daily 
thought a little of the religious fervor that is gener- 
ally supposed to be a part of the atmosphere of the 
meeting house; to make each day, in some sense, a 
First-day, so that when we are gathered together in 
silence the sort of contemplation which we know is 
due to the meeting will not have occupied so little of 
our previous attention as to be entirely eclipsed. Let 
us make an effort to throw aside for sixty minutes the 
plans and arrangements to which we can give our 
attention afterward; it will not be easy, but it will 
surely be worth the while. 

I would not for a moment, in what I have said, 
have us lose sight of the appreciation which is due to 
those who, even within our memories, éither as min- 
isters among us, or as quiet, steady upholders of the 
doctrine of the Society of Friends, have given devoted 
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service to the meeting and its allied works. Their 
sincerity and unselfish interest and zeal might well 
serve as an example to us. I do feel, however, that 
we cannot afford, as a body, to ignore the fact that 
progress is the order of the day. Let us look at things 
squarely as they are—our principles remain un- 
changed, but methods must be adjusted to conform 
to the times. If we believe that Quakerism stands for 
something that is worth while, let us all support it, 
not only by taking a whole-hearted interest in the 
affairs which are so intimately associated with the 
meeting, but by striving to make the meeting itself 
what we really believe that it should be, to all, a help- 
ful, uplifting service. 


PEACE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS. 

[By Edwin D. Mead, in the Journal of Education (Boston) 
for First month 25th.] 

The movement inaugurated by Secretary Martin, 
of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, last 
spring, to have May 18th, the anniversary of the 
opening of The Hague Conference, observed in all 
the schools of Massachusetts by appropriate exercises 
to ineuleate peace principles and knowledge of the 
peace movement, was advanced immediately by simi- 
lar efforts on the part of the school authorities of 
Ohio and Kansas; and the interest in these efforts is 
so general and so warm that it is expected that May 
18th next yearwill be observed in many of the States, 
and that the recognition of the day in the schools of 
the country will soon become universal. This is one 
of many salutary tendencies by which it may fairly be 
hoped that the schools will gradually be transformed 
from nurseries of the war spirit, which a crude teach- 
ing of history and a false patriotism too often make 
them, into genuine schools of peace and good will to 
men. 

In some ways the European schools and teachers 
are more alive to the importance of this reform than 
our own. This is particularly true in France, which 
is taking the lead to-day in almost every phase of the 
peace movement. 

The Association of French Public School Teach- 
ers, a society which numbers 15,000 teachers in its 
membership, at its recent congress at Lille, expressed 
itself warmly in behalf of the peace cause. “ The 
congress declares,” * that 
Their 


says one of its resolutions, 
the teachers are energetic disciples of peace. 
watchword is, ‘ War against war.’ ” 

The International Congress of Public School 
Teachers, which recently met in Luttich, in which 
eighteen nations were represented, and in which were 
a large number of German and Austrian teachers, 
devoted an entire day to the theme: “ What can the 
schools contribute to the spread of the peace idea?” 
The conclusion expressed by the congress was that 
the entire instruction in all the schools must be per- 
meated with the peace idea; that especially the his- 
tory of conquerors and of wars of conquest should 
be supplanted by the history of the advance of the 
humane spirit, the history of the great benefactors of 
mankind, the inventors, the discoverers, the scholars, 
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the artists. Instruction in history should be of a 
kind to show the great law of solidarity, which unites 
all men, all the intellectual and spiritual workers of 
the past. Through geographical instruction it should 
be shown how the living generation works in the 
same way; how the lines of trade and communica- 
tion are established, extended and multiplied, in spite 
of rivers, mountains and seas; how the exchange of 
the products of all lands secures a common life on a 
broader and more comfortable basis, a life which cor- 
responds much more to the material and intellectual 
needs of man. The youth should be shown that the 
greatness of a people does not consist in the number 
of its military triumphs, but in its agricultural, in- 
dustrial, scientific, artistic and literary productions, 
in its constitution, in its institutions for the weak, the 
orphaned, the unfortunate and the sick. The con- 
gress united in certain general statements and certain 
definite practical propositions. The five general prin- 
ciples were as follows: 

1. The children must be taught to understand that 
there are not two kinds of morality, one for nations 
and another for the individual. 

2. The children must be permeated with the feel- 
ing of brotherly love towards all the peoples of the 
earth, without distinction of race, color or religion. 

3. They must be influenced to respect all life, not 
only the life of man, but also of animals, in this way 
being led to overcome childhood’s destructive tenden- 
cies, and to feel more sensitively the horrible charac- 
ter of war. 

4. The children must learn, along with the feeling 
of their own right and dignity, respect for the right 
and dignity of others. 

5. The idea of righteousness and justice must per- 
meate the children, and they must learn that love of 
country does not stand opposed to the love of human- 
ity. The particular educational recommendations 
made by the congress were as follows: 

1. Two peace festivals should be held annually in 
all the schools of the civilized nations, one on Febru- 
ary 22, and one on May 18th, the anniversary of the 
opening of The Hague Conference. 

Ze Everything possible should be done to promote 
the travel of students and young teachers in foreign 
lands, in order to establish and multiply good rela- 
tions between them and the young people of other 
nations. 

3. The exchange of visits between students during 
the holidays should be promoted. 

t. International correspondence should be pro- 
moted. 

». Organizations should be arranged by which dif- 
ferences and troubles arising among students should 
be settled by a tribunal composed of the students 
themselves. 

The International Students’ Congress meeting in 
Luttich at the same time passed the two following 
resolutions: 

1. A peace propaganda shall be organized, to take 
in the whole world in its operations. 

2. Peace clubs should be organized in all the dif- 
ferent universities. 





The committee of the congress was instructed to 
prepare a statement of its recommendations to be 
transmitted to the different governments, with the 
request that it be brought everywhere to the knowl- 
edge of those charged with the direction of elemen- 
tary education. 

The recommendation of the establishment of peace 
clubs in all the universities is in line with the recom- 
mendation of Chancellor MacCracken, of the Uni- 
versity of New York, at the last Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference. He suggested that these clubs should be 
ealled World Government Clubs, to emphasize the 
constructive and organizing character of the inter- 
national work which is in their power. At this Mo- 
honk conference a special committee was appointed, 
with President D. C. Gilman as its chairman, to take 
up carefully the whole matter of peace teaching in 
our American colleges and universities. This com- 
mittee, which is a very strong one, and expects large 
financial backing, is sure to give as strong an impulse 
to the cause in our higher institutions as Secretary 
Martin and his friends have given it in the public 
schools. America is not likely to linger behind Eu- 
rope in this most commanding educational duty. 


A BOY’S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, 

[The following is taken from a letter sent by George A. New- 
bold, Mayten, Cal., to one of the editors of the INTELLIGENCER: ] 

While a child at eighteen months of age I lost my 
mother, and have no recollections of her, but my sis- 
ter Mary and a mute aunt, Aunt Molly, cared well 
for me. My father, too, was very affectionate, and 
I can remember often put me astride his neck and 
carried me thus to the hay field, to see eight or ten 
men swinging their scythes. Sister Mary taught me 
the alphabet and to read, and then told me a very 
interesting story about God and all that he had done; 
she added that not a person in all the world had ever 
seen him, for he lived up in heaven. 

I must have thought much, for I can well remem- 
ber trying, when out of the house, to keep watch of 
the blue vault above, hoping I might catch a glimpse 
as he passed, and often I lay on the grass in the shade 
of a favorite tree, face upward, hoping by vigilance to 
be gratified, but tired nature always was rewarded 
only by balmy sleep. 

My father took me to meeting at Byberry with 
him, at which Uncle John Comly frequently spoke. 
As I was too short to sit with comfort on the high seat 


| facing the gallery by father, I often changed to the 


gallery step in his front. When Uncle John rose to 
speak I had to twist round to see him, for I loved him, 
though I understood but little of what he said. I 
thought of him as knowing more than I of God, that 
Unseen I was earnestly seeking. Through childhood, 
adolescence, to adult age, I never lost that seeking 
feeling. 

When at boarding school, near my twelfth year of 
age, I was made aware of God’s presence within me, 
and that he knew that I had been looking with my 
natural eyes for him; but now I must learn to recog- 
nize him inwardly, and always remember he would 
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be near to guide and protect me. My trust in him 
grew, so that in my business I relied upon a feeling 
of light and encouragement to prosecute my plan; 
but if my plans darkened and faded in my mind I 
learned to know it best to reject them, by actual 
disaster. 

Soul and conscience are two items of our human 
organization most neglected by mankind; though I 
think the hunger of soul is sometimes felt, but the 
stings of conscience are so persistently over-ridden 
as virtually to be killed. As business increases and 
facilities for transit improve, men have no time to 
think of a spiritual guide, but must answer this or 
that telegram, as business profit dictates, 

Even the clergy in their discourses in many ways 
neglect the basis of divinity and its strength, to 
grandly show to a soul-hungry audience the wonder- 
ful knowledge of worldly matters and skill of rhet- 
orice they po 

“ Let him who glories, glory in this: that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me, that I exercise loving kind- 
ness, judgment and righteousness in the earth: 
for in these things I delight,” saith the Divine. 


CROSBY ON GARRISON. 


Ernest Crosby has given the world a very readable 
iittle book,* in honor of the hundredth anniversary 


of the birth of William Lloyd Garrison. No matter 
whether one agrees with Crosby’s philosophy or not, 
he cannot very well help being captivated by the 
vigor of his English and the aptness of his comment. 

To the readers of the Inrerticencer who kept 
track of the recent articles, entitled “‘ View and Re- 
view of a Great Reform,” it is not necessary to re- 
hash the history and biography of the little book be- 
fore us. In fact, it largely deals with Garrison’s 
place as a non-resistant, and the “ Great Liberator ” 
is made the text or excuse for expounding the Crosby 
position regarding war, imperialism, and that na- 
tional vanity, which, as he expresses it, confounds 
greatness with bigness. 

There is no more readable, rational or telling part 
of the book than that which treats of the race ques- 
tion, as an outcome of the war, and the intensely 
southern way of meeting the question. 

The writer has never been able to understand the 
value or wisdom of the secession policy which Garri- 
son advocated and Crosby endorses. Just how the 
moral question involved in the abolition of slavery 
could have been helped by permitting peaceable se- 
cession, and the formation of a southern republic 
resting on slavery, we have never been able to see. 
It is not hard to understand the position of one who 
opposed any resort to force in the matter of our 
“erring brethren,” but it seems perfectly plain that 
the only satisfaction for the abolitionist in secession 
would have been in the fact the North would have 
been freed from direct responsibility for government 


” 


“ Garrison the Nonresistant.” By Ernest Crosby. 


The Pub- 
lie Publishing Company, Chicago, III. 


By mail 54 cents, 
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endorsement of the slavery question. It would sim- 
ply have been a case where the abolitionists and the 
freemen of the North would have permitted their 
moral problem to run away from them. We may 
freely admit that the settlement of the slavery ques- 
tion by war was coupled with untold evil, that it was 
the wrong way of settlement; but the nation, North 
and South, would not settle the problem in the forum 
of reason, conscience and common sense, and the 
woe for their offence of moral turpitude came. 

Garrison may have been a physical non-combatant, 
but after the war he seems to have been more intense- 
ly a verbal and moral warrior than before. Regard- 
ing Jefferson Davis, his sons say that he declared 
“that if Davis, with his colossal guilt, escaped the 
gallows, hanging ought certainly to be forever abol- 
ished.” He opposed the release of Davis on bail, 
thereby committing himself to the proposition that it 
was right and Christian to hold this man in confine- 
ment without trial. The judgment of posterity has 
justified the position of Gerrit Smith and Horace 
Greeley, rather than that of Garrison. The Govern- 
ment was either bound to give Davis a trial or admit 
him to bail. As it manifestly did not know how to 
do the former, the latter course became imperative. 

When the so-called “ exodus ” 
from the South to 
vigorous in speech, and came near demanding that 
the Government protect its freedmen by force, in a 
letter published in the Boston Traveler, Fourth 
month 24th, 1879. It is quite probable that Garrison 
was as much of a non-resistant as it is possiblefor men 
in our strenuous civilization to be, but that he some- 
times let his feelings and sympathy eclipse the Christ 
spirit for a time seems to be warranted by the facts. 
He was human and therefore not perfect. 

It is in order, however, to say that Ernest Crosby’s 
little book is well worth reading. 


of colored people 


Kansas was on, Garrison was 


—_——— 
———— 


We see frequent indications of the substitution of 
concerted action in organizations of all kinds for indi- 
vidual work and responsibility. A public meeting is 
called, an association or a conference is organized, 
many people assemble, and their meetings are inter- 
esting, even exciting. Men and women speak, discuss 
questions and pass resolutions. Then they part with a 
comfortable fecling that they have done something 
when, in fact, they have done nothing worth doing, 
unless individual work and responsibility follow. 
Criminals are not reformed at meetings held by socie- 
ties. Drunkards are saved only by personal influence 
and individual responsibility. There are people who 
attend so many meetings, belong to so many societies, 
and work so hard at official duties, that they have left 
no energy or resources of sympathy to go into the real 
work of social helpfulness, to which every member of 
high society should be committed.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 


——_— 
——— 


To think straight, feel straight and act straight 
comprises the whole duty of man.—Christian Regis- 
ter. 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 


Wirn the changed conditions in the educational 
world since our system of schools was organized, some 
of our members keep wondering whether they really 
meet a present need, and if so how they can be so 
developed as to meet it more effectively. Each year, 
about this time, or a little later, the question arises 
in some of our small schools as to whether they 
should continue to be kept open. 

It is usually the case that certain concerned indi- 
viduals, or groups of such concerned individuals, 
must take the initiative and show the remainder of 
their neighbors the better way. In the educational 
world it is particularly true that the few who are 
especially fitted by reason of deep concern, by oppor- 
tunities for preparation, and because of choosing to 
give time, means and best thought to it, must be the 
leaders and inspirers of the many. ‘Those who thus 
consciously occupy the vanguard must be intelligent, 
interested and determined. The Society of Friends 
may fairly be ranked as intelligent. It is a present 
query whether we, as a body, are truly interested in 
education and determined to make our schools lead 
educationally. 

If we belong to the 
business side of the matter must be weighed; these 


are, the considerations that 


are, primarily, on the financial side, a satisfactory 
equivalent for value received; on the pedagogical 


side, teachers above mediocrity; on the material side, 


buildings and equipment, better in some important 
particulars than any others that are available for the 
children of the neighborhood; on the executive side, 


unity of action on the part of committees, and a rec- 
ognition of the dual problem of how to fill an educa- 
tional need in the community and so attract new pu- 
pils, as well as to make the schools serve the best in- 
terests of those already in them. The few instances 
where Friends’ schools have persistently held to the 
policy of the best material equipment, thoroughly- 
prepared teachers and favorable rates, have shown 
the results of flourishing schools with even waiting 
lists of pupils. 

The real financial competition is not with the free 
school system, but with other private schools, or in 
many neighborhoods the field is entirely free. The 
opportunity for education in its best sense, and for 
reaching out into neglected fields of education, is 
open to a Friends’ school, and the special educational 
needs of the neighborhood can be so worked out as 
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to make the Friends’ school supplementary to, rather 
than competitive with, the publie school. Often, to 
be sure, this opportunity is not realized and em- 
braced; and then the Friends’ school has no good rea- 
son for continuance. 

Garfield thought that the essentials of a Univer- 
sity would be realized with a boy on one end of a log 
and such a teacher as Mark Hopkins on the other, 
which is but a reiteration in changed form of the car- 
dinal educational principle, “‘ The teacher is the soul 
of the school.”’ This truth we cannot too vigorously 
hold, but in doing the thing which its application sug- 
gests, we need to remember not to leave undone the 
creation of a body for this soul to dwell in, viz: the 
material equipment of our schools. The buildings, 
furnishings, demonstrative apparatus, and grounds of 
some, perhaps most, of our Friends’ schools, are not 
up to the standards we ourselves would set for them. 
li they fall short in our own sight, how much more 
obvious are their defects likely to be to those whose 
children we would like to enroll. A very practical 
means of advertising is by better buildings and well- 
kept grounds. 

The adequate preparation of teachers has been 
kept so well before us of late, that the present com- 
ment may well be limited to the suggestion that all 
well schooled, intelligent girls do not make good 
teachers, and that men and women effective as teach- 
ers are frequently quite unable to perform executive 
functions successfully. A discerning sense on the 
part of committees is therefore necessary in making 
the assignments to service. 

The anxiety with most of the schools is how to get 
more pupils. A discussion in detail of methods and 
devices for securing attendance is not germane to the 
present consideration. These must be worked out ac- 
cording to the environment and opportunity of each 
school. The principle lying back of all successful 
work in this direction must be the impression upon 
the publie mind that the Friends’ school of the neigh- 
borhood is the best place available for the education 
of children. If this is not the case conditions ought 
io change; if it is, the decree, “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” will not fail us. 


In order to perpetuate the City Party of Philadel- 
phia, its Emergency Committee isconsidering the plan 
of enrolling at least 50,000 voters who will agree to 
pay not less than one dollar a year for membership. 
This is a move in the direction of democracy that 
ineans something, for the future of the party would 
then be in the hands of the voters themselves, and a 
few would not have undue influence because they 
had made large contributions to the party’s funds. 


Church unity is passing from the stage of idealism 
into accomplished reality. While the day is no doubt 
far distant when all Christian Churches will become 
one body, it is a distinct sign of religious progress 
that three religious denominations—Congregational, 
United Brethren and Methodist Protestant—should 
lay aside minor points of difference and become one 
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Church. To effect this union the Congregationalists 
surrender a measure of their independence, the Meth- 
odist Protestants give up their cherished Methodist 
name, and the United Brethren lay aside their epis- 
copal system. The Philadelphia Record, speaking of 
the scene presented when the United Brethren bish- 
ops voluntarily relinquished their high office, says: 

“Such a spirit moves men to admiration for relig- 
ion. It proves the reality of the principles professed 
by the churches. When men voluntarily surrender 
their rights, their privileges, their stations, purely 
from religious motives, the world is bound to take 
notice. ‘The new united church, which will have a 
membership of more than a million persons, will 
wield a greater influence in the national life than has 
ever been possible to the three denominations sepa- 
rately.” 


In welcome to the Chinese High Commissioners, 
now visiting this country, 700 men and women gath- 
ered at a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Second 
month 3d. The feast was given under the auspices 
of the missionary boards of all the Protestant 
Churches, assisted by distinguished men who have at 
heart peaceful relations between the United States 
and China. 

Coffee was the strongest drink served at this din- 
ner. It is stated that this is the first time in the his- 
tory of the Waldorf-Astoria that a large banquet has 


been served without aleoholie liquors. 

In line with this is the f 
eral prominent members of the Wilmington Board of 
Trade that they would not attend the annual banquet 


announcement by SeV- 


this week unless liquors are excluded. One of the 
men selected to make a speech stated that he could 
not afford to lend his presence to any movement for 
the city’s welfare that might be promoted “ on the 
waves of intoxicating drink.” 


In response to an invitation from George F. Baer, 
president of the Reading Railway, that the company’s 
books be inspected for the information of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, the Senate’s Judiciary General 
Committee reported favorably the Garner House 
resolution for the appointment of a Commission to 
probe the Reading’s accounts; to this they added a 
provision that the Commission be composed of three 
Senators, three Representatives and Joseph Swain, 
president of Swarthmore College; District President 
John Fahy, representing the miners, and Israel Par- 
dee, for the coal operators. Q 

Under orders of President Roosevelt the Interior 
Department is pushing its investigations with in- 
creased vigor concerning the charges of fraud and 
corruption in connection with the affairs of the five 
civilized tribes in the Indian Territory. 

When it became known to the President that the 
District Attorney for Indian Territory had been in- 
structed to quash some indictments already found, 
he sent orders countermanding this proposed action. 
He was led to do this by information that after Third 
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month 4th, when the tribal relations of the five civ- 
ilized tribes cease, certain facts would be put into 
lis possession which would strengthen the hands of 
the Government in its efforts to bring to trial a num- 
ber of persons guilty of gross frauds perpetrated 
against the Indians. 


During the recent session of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, in Baltimore, over 
two hundred women went to Washington to make 
their annual plea to the Senate Committee on Wom- 
an Suffrage for the right to exercise the franchise. 
Anna H. Shaw, the president of the Association, pre- 
sented the various speakers, among whom were Eliza- 
beth Bacon, of Connecticut; Mary Bentley Thomas, 
of our meeting at Sandy Spring, Md., and Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, now 80 years old, who was the first 
ordained woman minister in the country. Anna H. 
Shaw closed the presentation of the case with an argu- 
ment for the passage of the bill giving woman the 
right to vote for members of the House of Represen- 
tatives. She said that the cause of equal suffrage is 
inaking rapid progress abroad, and that in no other 
country are women required to run the gamut as in 
the United States. 

In closing the meeting Senator Bacon expressed 
the hope that the committee might see the ladies 
egain, and was assured that “unless the bill was 
passed they would certainly have that pleasure.” 

In the resolutions adopted at the convention the 
women of Finland were felicitated on being granted 
full franchise. Other resolutions recommended ef- 
forts in behalf of the initiative and referendum, the 
* school city ” and juvenile courts. The Federation 
of Labor was thanked for its endorsement of woman’s 
suffrage. Thanks were expressed to the various Gov- 
ernors who favored giving women a place on a na- 
tional committee to investigate the laws of marriage 
and divorcee. 
dorsed. 


The coming Hague conference was in- 


—— 
— 


HATCHET FOR THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 
[The leading editorial in The Friend (London) for Second 


month 9th, 1906. } 


Any thoughtful man who has seen in India the 
spacious acres of the great alluvial valleys of the 
north devoted to luxuriant poppy culture, and in the 
same season has seen the myriads of fire-flies popu- 
lating the uninhabited villages that have been utterly 
desolated with famine, can never be persuaded that 
the disgraceful opium revenue affords succor to In- 
dian financiers. The very opposite is true. In the 
multitude of people is the King’s honor, and the 
awful impoverishment of the people by a short-sight- 
ed policy is the King’s dishonor. Wheat-field areas 
that are appropriated to opium do not really enrich 
the exchequer, and are urgently needed to sustain a 
teeming population who have to be maintained when 
famine comes. Until India has some voice and some 
representation in what we delight to call our “ Im- 
perial” Parliament, other voices must be raised 
against the existing injustice toward India and China. 
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The opium revenue is small compared with the reve- 
nué that might be recovered if India was governed in 
the interests of her people. Three things, vea, four, 
if statesmen were but to open their eyes, are a stand- 
ing injustice: our opium trade with China, our stimu- 
lated poppy cultivation in India of land that ought 
to be covered with eorn, the loss to our revenue by 
dabbling in a pernicious trade, and the standing dis- 
honor to our flag by disregarding international com- 
ity. A breath of fresh air came to many an English- 
man’s conscience when one of the first acts of our new 
Cabinet was to object to indentured Chinese coolies 
entering the compounds in the Transvaal, and now 
we may hope that the axe lies at the root of another 
corrupt tree that dishonors our name. Both political 
parties in the State are guilty, and we earnestly hope 
England will no longer tolerate the importation of 
opium into China, and that we may treat it in India 
as other poisons, without houses being licensed for its 
consumption. Cut it down, why cumbereth it the 
ground ? 


THE YOUNG FRIENDS’ HOUSE, PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


The Young Friends’ of Philadelphia, at the last 
meeting of their Association, decided upon plans that 
will enable them greatly to enlarge their facilities for 
taking care of Friends and Friendly people who may 
be transiently in Philadelphia, or who may wish to 
tind accommodations more or less permanently in the 
neighborhood of the Race Street meeting house. 
Publishing interests of the Reformed Church having 
decided to put up a five-story building for the housing 
of their activities at the northwest corner of Fif- 
teenth and Race Streets, and not needing the whole 
ot the building for some time to come, offered to lease 
to the Young Friends’ Association the fourth and fifth 
floors for five vears, the Friends to have the privilege 
of planning the two floors in whatever way would best 
sult their purpose. After careful consideration, and 
in the light of their experience in maintaining the 
dining room and lodging accommodations in their 
building at Fifteenth and Cherry, it was decided to 
accept this offer. This will make it unnecessary to 
turn away any Friends who may wish accommoda- 
ions at the Friendly center for either a short or a 
long stay. Young Friends, and those more or less in- 
terested to do so, can have board and rooms under the 
care of the Young Friends’ Association and thus can 
form a Friendly colony. Heretofore it has been diffi- 
cult to find suitable boarding accommodations in the 
neighborhood. There will also be sufficient aeeommo- 


dations for families who wish to spend the winter in 
the city, but do not care to establish themselves per- 
manently. 

Following is the report of the House Committee of 
the Association for the vear past: 


In addition to the usual routine of care demanded of those 
who are charged with the responsibility of administering a 
service such as centers in this building, your committee have 
found it necessary during the past year to given much thought 
to several ynusual items of needed improvement and repair. 
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In order to meet the increasing desire of guests and Friends, 
a Keystone telephone was installed, with extension to the of- 
fice of the Association, and for the convenience of these directly 
employed to manage the building, a private telephone was pro- 
vided, connecting the matron’s room with the office and the 
kitchen. 

In order to satisfy the demand for better ventilation in the 
auditorium, two large metal ventilators were placed in the 
roof and connected by conduits to the registers in the ceiling. 

The better to accommodate the larger committees and com- 
panies of Friends who might wish to use it, a parlor 26 feet 
5 inches by 23 feet 7 inches was constructed on the second 
floor. The space taken for this purpose includes what had 
been used as a “resting room,” one of the rooms formerly used 
as an office and a part of the corridor leading to the rear of the 
house. The alterations also necessitated the reducing of the 
size of one of the rooms occupied by the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGEN- 
CER, 

These changes, together with the decorations and furnish- 
ing of the parlor, the complete overhauling of the roof of the 
entire building, the renovating and painting of the auditorium, 
including the entire hall and stairways, involved a very con- 
siderable outlay ($2,038.86). However, your committee feel 
that the money was wisely and economically expended, and the 
convenience, comfort and satisfaction thus secured will prove 
ample return for the expense incurred, 

Room 24, adjoining the parlor, has been repapered, varnished 
and carpeted for the more comfortable and adequate accommo- 
dation of Henry W. Wilbur and the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles. 

We also found it necessary to make considerable repairs to 
the heating plant, and to recover the boiler with brick as a 
precaution against fire. 

To the management of the dining room, those in charge have 
given much thought and service. Judging from the continued 
and increasing patronage we have reason to conclude that this 
feature of our work has much which meets with favor, and yet 
we are conscious that the conditions are not always entirely 
satisfactory. However, many of us, perhaps all of us, can re- 
call occasions when the culinary department established in our 
own homes, under conditions the best we could control, did not 
meet our exacting requirements. 

During the year, $10,375.45 has been expended for provisions, 
and 69,321 patrons have been served with food, for which they 
paid $16,173.75. In considering the net financial return from 
the dining room, your attention is called to the fact that one 
third of the water rent and taxes, or $233.45, is charged to that 
department; also an item of $75.50 mercantile tax, It might 
further be added that the dining room must be credited with 
furnishing board for all the help employed in the office and 
other parts of the building,—an item estimated at $200 per 
year. 

The demand for rooms has increased much beyond the capa- 
city of the building to supply. Your committee have long re- 
gretted its inability to accommodate more Friends and Friendly 
people who constantly apply for lodgings. In other particulars 
this feature of our labor has been quite satisfactory and a 
source of profit. During the year we have furnished 5,521 per- 
sons night’s lodging, the total payment for which was $2,690.86. 

The Finance Committee report the payment of all bills pre- 
sented to date. They call the attention of the association to 
the encouraging fact that with the regular income of the com- 
mittee and the cash balance on hand at the last annual report, 
they have been able to meet all regular expenses and pay for 
the unusual repairs and improvements mentioned above, with- 
out marketing the securities held at the beginning of the vear. 

The treasurer’s report is herewith submitted. On behalf of 
the committee, J. EUGENE BAKER, Chairman. 


The report of the treasurer of the House Commit- 
tee showed the total receipts for the year to be $20.- 
690.86; of which the total cash taken in from the 
dining room was $16,173.75; from lodging, $2.,- 
690.86; from rental of offices, $410.00; from rental 
of auditorium, $48.00; from interest on funds of the 
House Committee, $139,27 


The total expenditures 
amounted to $20,889.75; of which $15,251.79 was 
account of dining room, $2,493.15 account of lodg- 
ing, $661.59 account of office, ete., $1,008.27 account 
of auditorium (where all meetings of the Association 
are held), $879 for construction, $595.61 for fixtures. 
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The dining room gave a profit of $921.96, the lodging 
a profit of $197.71; in maintaining the office, etc., 
there was a loss of $251.59; in maintaining the audi- 
torlum a loss of $960.27. The total net profit for the 
year was $60.93, which means, of course, that this in- 
creasingly important Friendly center has been so 
managed as to be no expense to the Young Friends’ 
Association that maintains it nor to personal contri- 
butions, and this in a year when expensive improve- 
ments were added to the building. 

At the annual meeting of the Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Dr. J. Russell Smith; vice-presidents, Dr. 
Eleanor C. Jones and R. Barclay Spicer; secretary, 
Kmil W. Ingram; corresponding secretary, Eliza H. 
Worrell; treasurer, Hugh S. Walker; executive com- 
mittee, the officers and Frank M. Bartram, Anna P. 
Supplee, Fred. P. Windle, Anna Biddle Stirling, 
Emma Speakman Webster, Arthur C. Jackson; chair- 
man sectional committee, Ellis W. Bacon; other mem- 
bers of sectional committee, Nellie P. Ferry, J. Rus- 
sell Smith, Walker E. Linvill, Charles J. Supplee, 
Susan H. Bean, Mary A. Gilby, Arthur M. Dewees, 
Helen N. Emly, Louise H. Shinn. 


R. Barcriay Spicer. 


REUNION OF NEW YORK SWARTH- 
MOREANS. 


The annual dinner of the New York Swarthmore 
Association was held at the Graduates’ Club, 111 
Fifth Avenue, New York, on the evening of the 
17th. About one hundred persons gathered around 
the small tables, and in this number were to be found 
representatives of many of the classes that have gone 
out from Swarthmore. 

President Swain, ex-President Magill and Dean 
Bond were greeted with the same enthusiasm that 
their presence usually calls forth from Swarthmore 
audiences. ‘The cards of invitation had stated that 
Professor Cunningham was expected, and her ab- 
sence was a disappointment. 

President Swain, in responding to the toast, 
“ Swarthmore College,” made announcement of three 
recent gifts to the college: The Gillingham bequest 
of $50,000, and the promised gift of $50,000 for a 
library building from Andrew Carnegie, on condition 
that $50,000 more should be raised for the endow- 
ment of the library. Of this sum $10,000 had been 
promised by Isaac H. Clothier and $10,000 by Jos- 
eph Wharton; $3,100 was raised during the even- 
ing, and it was hoped that $5,000 would be raised in 
New York. 

Heretofore the dinners of the Association have 
been held at the St. Denis Hotel, and the change of 


place was considered a great improvement. 


Bi Ws 


“God never has any special message for the man 
who ‘ lays off’ from his work to wait for it.” 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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A REASON FOR NOT CHANGING DOC- 
TRINAL PARTS OF THE DISCIPLINE. 


I am so fully in accord with what has been said in 
an article by W. J. MacWatters, in the LyreLticEn- 
cER of Second month 17th in regard to the “ Creed ” 
in our Discipline, that I must give expression to my 
feelings. I hope, too, that the proposed change will 
be laid on the table, not only indefinitely, but forever, 
so the two branches of Friends can unite in time, for 
as we get to know each other better there is not so 
much difference between us, and as we come more 
and more under the influence of the spirit of Christ, 
the fruits of which are love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, 
we shall know of that charity which can overlook all 
differences. Anna M. Ormssy, 


755 N. 26th St., Phila. 


TWO FRIENDS OF THE MIDDLE WEST. 


[The following is from the pen of Charles B. Murray, of Cin- 
cinnati, editor of the Price Current of that city. It appeared 
under the heading of “ Passing Observations ” in Second month 
Ist issue of the Price Current. The Friends’ Association of 
Cincinnati frequently has enjoyed the hospitality of C. B. Mur- 
ray’s home on Mt. Auburn, overlooking the Ohio River and the 
busy city on its banks. ] 

On the date of this issue of the Price Current Jane 
Nicholson, now a resident of Indianapolis, reaches 
the exceptional age of one hundred years. And her 
sister, Nancy Butterworth, of Warren County, O., is 
well along in her ninety-seventh year. These two 
women, though experiencing the natural impairment 
of physical strength, maintain the mental powers 
which have marked their lives and their gracious and 
inspiring influence upon others, over the long period 
of their presence. 

Sixty-one years ago, then a seven-year-old lad, with 
my mother and her three younger children, I had a 
temporary home, for several weeks, in the house of 
Jane Nicholson, at Harveysburg, Warren County, 
O., prior to March, 1845, when my father purchased 
a farm in another part of Warren County—a portion 
of the William Butterworth land, and adjoining the 
home and farm of Thomas and Nancy Butterworth. 
From that time, sixty-one years ago, these two fam- 
ilies were the ones with which I was most intimate, 
all through the younger days and into the later years 
of my career. My parents had no relatives in Ohio, 
and as a child, and in all the years since childhood, 
there has been a sense of affection on my part for 
Jane Nicholson and for Nancy Butterworth, and for 
their children, such as exist between persons under 
ties of kinship. 

What a span of life has been given to Jane Nichol- 
son! And to those of us who have been privileged to 
know of her character, to have had the influence of 
her noble life, how much we have been indebted to 
her for the example of an ever kind and considerate 
bearing toward others, for the lessons which she has 
taught by words and by action in the relations of life, 
for the high order of intelligence with which she was 
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endowed and under which her career has been as a 
helpful guide to others. Hers has been a life of gen- 
tleness, of sweetness, with a strength of character and 
a power for good to the many within her influence, 
rarely found in members of the human family. 








PURITY OF THE PRESS. 

[The following letter, which explains itself, has been sent to 
the editors, including FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. } 

For sixteen years the work of encouraging editors 
in maintaining a high standard of purity in their pa- 
pers has claimed our interest. The marked courtesy 
we have received from many assures us that our sym- 
pathy in their arduous task, in endeavoring to keep 
their papers free from objectionable matter, is fully 
appreciated, and we continue our effort, believing that 
the time is not far distant when no prominent editor 
will note crime in detail and all will be willing to elim- 
inate from the columns of their papers pictorial, per- 
sonal and medicinal advertisements, through which 
so much evil arises and by whose suggestions many 
lives are wrecked. 

We have noted with gratitude that there are those 
editors who, regardless of financial loss, are willing 
to make sacrifices that they may send into homes 
clean newspapers. We feel that the world is grow- 
ing better along purity lines, and one of the greatest 
factors in bringing about this desirable change in our 
new century will be the press, which wields great 
power in home and state. 

We inclose our report for last year, and will be 
pleased to have some recognition from you. 

Lucy Tyson Frrzuvenu, Chairman, 
211 West Madison Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Marcarer W. Marruews, See’y. 


CHILD LABOR AND THE 


LEAGUE. 
{Summary of an address by Florence Kelley at Swarthmore 
College, First month 25th, 1906; reported by “M. G. S.,” of 
the class of 1906, and published in the Swarthmorean.] 


CONSUMERS’ 


It may startle you to learn that we, who are in the 
front rank of civilized nations, should blush deeply 
for the cruelty we show our children. In no Euro- 
pean country west of Russia is child labor so exten- 
sively developed as in the United States. Two mil- 
lion children under fourteen vears of age work all 
day, while 580,000 toil at night. Until last year night 
child labor was legal in silk mills. In Georgia night 
child labor is not only demanded by all cotton mills, 
except three, but machinery is built adapted to the 
stature of children from six to twelve years of age, 
and there is absolutely no legal prevention. 

Pennsylvania passed its first child-labor law in 
1880, and since then has introduced new legislation 
to soothe the public conscience rather 


than protect 
its children. 


It seems almost farcical that from De- 


cember 10th, until the New Year, when the law is 
most needed, it should be suspended. More children 
under age work in this State than in any two States 
in the Union. 
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Public and legal sentiment is more effective in 
New York City, where a fourteen-year-old law has 
been passed and an eight-hour-day act. Children be- 
fore going to work must undergo a physical examina- 
tion by the Board of Health and be tested in the three 
R’s; nor can those under sixteen years of age be em- 
ployed where liquors are sold. Before Christmas, 
when a peculiar epidemic of cruelty sweeps over the 
country, nearly all the stores, except those which are 
very wealthy and independent, employ children from 
8 a.m. until 10 p.m. In Chicago a law was recently 
passed and most rigorously enforced that for each 
child working in stores after 7 p.m. a fine of fifty dol- 
lars would be charged. Thus Christmas shopping this 
year was not marked by an extra amount of cruelty 
to children in Chicago. Illinois has passed another 
excellent law which has taken children away from 
night work in the glass industry, and this industry 
admits that it has not suffered from the change. 

Though New Jersey has taken a great backward 
step in child labor legislation, it has one small glass 
factory owned by a Frenchman, once himself a glass 
blower, who does not employ children, and whose men 
work from 7 a.m. to3 p.m. When asked by Mrs. Kel- 
ley why he did not keep his factory open as late as 
other employers, he responded: “‘ We get through. 
The other men want much money; I make 
enough.” In her vast experience as a factory inspec- 
tor, the speaker has never come across another equal- 
ly sensible and humane employer. 

The messenger and newsboys, a purely American 
product, are among the first of child laborers to take 
the downward path in life. They are taught to over- 
charge, and thus they start to make a living by cheat- 
ing. All these gross evils and injustice toward chil- 
dren exist because the public countenance them. It 
lies to a very large extent with the women of this 
country to wipe out this great wrong; and wherever 
the misery has been allayed through legislation it was 
due almost entirely to the women. The aim and ob- 
ject of the Consumers’ League is to encourage produc- 
tion under sanitary conditions. With a membership 
of one thousand, being in existence about fifteen 
years, the League has gotten some hold on stitched 
cotton goods. The sixty factories which bear the 
Consumers’ League label work ten hours a day, send 
no goods to tenements or sweatshops, and do not 
break the child labor laws. Stores which live up to 
certain requirements of the League are placed on the 
“ white list.” The Consumers’ League has its largest 
contingency in New York City. Mrs. Kelley ended 
with a plea that we try to make Pennsylvania one of 
the most humane States, and strengthen the League 


in Philadelphia. 


too 








There is a short article by Dr. Magill on “ Garri- 
son’s Service to Mankind ” in the current number of 
Alexander's Magazine. This magazine is published in 
Boston, and is owned and edited by a talented colored 
man, Charles Alexander. The current number is a 
Garrison Memorial number and contains several note- 
worthy articles—The Swarthmorean. 
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FELLOWSHIP. 
A beautiful piece of real lace 
You brought from over the sea, 


And wrapped in its paper, white and soft, 
With a smile you gave it to me. 


1 opened the lace upstairs alone, 
And gazed and gazed again, 

And studied each form of flower and leaf, 
The graceful curve of each stem, 


Till almost it seemed a living thing, 
So full of life was it fraught, 

Till almost I felt the warm, live hands 
That over the work had wrought. 


I almost thought that the earnest gaze 
Of the steadfast eyes must be near— 
And sometimes the eyes seemed full of joy, 
And sometimes dimmed by a tear. 


I looked from the lace to a real rose, 
So sweet in its nodding grace, 

I looked at its leaves all fresh and green, 
And then at the rose in the lace. 


“T love you, I know, you dear live rose, 
I love your petals of pink, 

And you in the lace, I love you, too, 
As much—no—more, I think.” 


From one to the other I looked and looked, 
And smiled, for it puzzled me sore, 
For why should the rose of stitches made 


Each time attract me the more? 
secause I can feel those warm, live hands? 
And see those steadfast eyes? 
And hear the beat of a heart like mine, 
Is this why the lace I prize? 


For the strength, and, hope, and life of Man, 
His thought of beauty and grace, 

Are surely all here, worked in by her 
Who made this delicate lace! 


O God, may the work I do appear, 
Though small and wrought with some pain, 
As fair, when the work at last is done, 


And only the beauty remain. 


ELEANOR SCOTT SHARPLES. 


— TT 
—_— 


BIRTHS. 


BIDDLE.— At their home in Mt. Vernon, N. Y., to Clement 
M. and Graceanna B. Biddle, Second month Ist, 1906, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Caroline Cooper Biddle. 


BRADLEY.—Tenth month 9th, 1905, at Wakefield, Lancas- 
ter County, Pa., to Joseph Henry and Harriet R. Wood Bradley, 
a son, who is named Amos Day Bradley. 


CLARK.—Second month 3d, 1906, at their home, at Street, 
Somerset, England, to Roger and Sarah Bancroft Clark, a 
daughter, who is named Priscilla Bright Clark. 


REEVEN.—In West Chester, Pa., Second month 5th, 1906, 
to William I. and Sue Palmer Reeves, a daughter, who is 
named Ida Virginia Reeves. 


TEMPLE.—At Columbia, Lancaster County, Pa., Second 
month 3d, 1906, to Jacob Paxson and Ada Underhill Temple, 
a son, who is named Richard Underhill Temple. 
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DEATHS, 

GARTLEY.—Mary C. Gartley, wife of the late Samuel H. 
Gartley, on Second month 9th, 1906, at her home, 870 North 
Twenty-fifth Street, Philadelphia; a member of the monthly 
meeting of Friends held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 


HILLIARD.—At Salem, N. J., Second month l4th, 1906, 
Thomas T. Hilliard, an elder of Salem Monthly Meeting, in 
the 90th year of his age. 


HOBSON.—Near Avondale, Pa., Second month 9th, 1906, 
Phebe Hobson, in her 80th year. She was born in New Garden 
Township Tenth month 14th, 1826. She was the third in lineal 
descent of the children of Joshua and Hannah Hutton Short- 
lidge, was educated in pay schools, then in publie schools, after 
their organization, and in the Academy of Jonathan Gause. 
She taught publie school for a short period before she was mar- 
ried to Nathan Hobson, an enterprising farmer of the same 
township in which she resided. 

She was a member of the Society of Friends, always adhering 
to the most liberal and progressive religious views. She was 
recognized in the community as a forcible and public-spirited 
woman. She had strong literary tastes and always took a 
great interest in the debating societies of the neighborhood, 
contributing instructive essays upon curernt topics. She made 
a strong opposition to intemperance and the many other evils 
besetting the boys of the present day. 

Before the Civil War her opposition to human slavery was 
very pronounced, and when the Dred Scott decision was handed 
down from the Supreme Court of the United States she, with 
voice and pen, denounced it as one of the most iniquitous of 
judicial decisions. 

She was interred in the old New Garden graveyard, where 
the remains of many of her relatives rest. 


SMITH.—Near Wrightstown, Pa., on Third-day, Sec- 
ond month 6th, 1906, Mary P. Smith, in the 92d year 
of her age. She was born at Smithtown, Bucks County, Pa., 
Seventh month 22d, 1814. She was the last surviving 
child of George and Mary Paxson Smith; the other children 
were, Isaiah, Timothy, Sarah Ann, Jonas, Samuel, Edmund K., 
Benjamin W., George A. and Joseph. 

Much of her early life was spent in Tinicum Township, 
near Erwinna, Pa. In 1860 she, with her father and sister, 
moved to Buckingham Township, Pa., to reside with her brother 
Benjamin W. Smith. She was a lifelong and consistent member 
of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. She had social qualities of 
a high order, and enjoyed a large circle of friends. 

She was buried from the home of Horace G. and Fanny J. 
Broadhurst Second month 8, 1906. A fitting testimony to her 
loveliness and worth was borne by Evan T. Worthington. 


TAYLOR.—At the home of her daughter, Anna H. Simpson, 
College Hill, O., Laura C. Taylor, 
had been confined to her room for several months. 
a member of Miami Monthly Meeting of Friends 
laying down of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 
ELIZABETH B. 


aged nearly 74 years. She 
was 


after the 


She 


Moore. 


JOSEPH FOULKE. 


Dr. Joseph Foulke, whose death occurred in Milwaukee, Wis 


on Second month 10th, practiced medicine at 
Bucks County, Pa., for a long term of years, having located 
there in 1859. He was a native of Gwynedd Township, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., and was educated at Gwynedd Boarding 
School, of which his father, Joseph Foulke, an eminent minister 
in the Society of Friends, was principal. In 1845, at the or- 
ganization of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, he became 
an assistant teacher there under Benjamin Hallowell. About 
1848 he became principal of the Gwynedd School, which posi- 
tion he held for some years. He graduated from the medical 
department of the University of Pennsylvania in 1854, and 
began practice in Philadelphia. In the spring of 1857 he visited 
Europe and attended some of the medical schools and hospitals 
of Paris and London. For twenty-one years he was secretary 
of the Bucks County Medical Society. For many years from 
1847 he made the astronomical calculations for Friends’ al- 
manac, his father having commenced this work in 1832. Dr. 
Foulke was clerk of Buckingham Monthly Meeting of Friends 
for a considerable period, and an elder therein until he left 
Buckingham, a few years ago. Upon selling out and retiring 
from practice at Buckingham, he removed to Philadelphia, 
where for some time he lived with his daughters. His sight 
had become very much impaired. About two years ago he went 
to Milwaukee, where a daughter resides. He buried in 
that city. 


Buckingham, 


was 








JEMIMA E. WILY. 

A beautiful life was that of Jemima E. Wily, who died at 
the home of her daughter, Louise T. Moore, at Huntington, 
Ind., on the 22d day of Eighth month, 1905. She was a daugh- 
ter of Haines and Elizabeth Sharp. Her husband, Thomas 
Wily, passed away in 1862, leaving her with an only child, 
Louise, with whom she has always made her home. 

She was a member of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, and 
attended meeting whenever physically able to do so. Her age 
was 79 years and 27 days. For the past twenty years she 
had been an invalid and a great sufferer, yet through it all 
she remained a sweet and noble character, a true embodiment of 
all that was best in her religion. By her kind and gentle, lov- 
ing ways she has built for herself a monument in the hearts and 
lives of those who knew her best. She dreaded not to die, but 
often spoke of death as a portal to the beautiful life beyond, 
where she would meet the Master she had learned to love. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to Visit the 
Smaller Branches has made the following appointments: Sec- 
ond month 25th, West Philadelphia Meeting, 11 a.m.; Third 


month llth, Merion Meeting, 10.30 a.m.; Third month 25th, 
Frankford Meeting, 10.30 a.m.; Fourth month 8th, Reading 
Meeting, 1] a.m.; same date, Reading Appointed Meeting, 3 


p-m.; Fourth month 22d, Schuylkill, 10.30 a.m. 
AQvUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


“Respecting our article on ‘ Friends in the English Parlia- 
ment,’ J. J. Green draws our attention to the omission of the 
name of Percy Barlow, the new member for Bedford, who is a 
brother of Emmott Barlow, a member of Westminster 
and Longford Monthly Meeting. He transformed an adverse 
majority of 267 into a favorable one of 500. This brings up 
the number of Friends in Parliament to nine.”—The Friend 
(London 


John 


It is now virtually assured that Swarthmore College will 
receive the conditional gift of $50,000 from Andrew Carnegie 
for a library. Isaac H. Clothier has started the subscription 
for the additional fund required with $10,000; Joseph Wharton, 
president of the Board of Managers, has also subscribed $10,000, 
and two other friends of the college have indicated their will- 
ingness to contribute liberally. Morris L. Clothier, class of 
1890, has offered to assume the responsibility of raising the re- 
mainder of the $50,000 required. 


The debate between Friends’ Central School and Swarthmore 
Preparatory School (second round of the series arranged by 
the University of Pennsylvania Inter-scholastic Debating 
League) will take place Seventh-day evening, the 24th, at 8 
o’clock, in the auditorium of Friends’ Central School, Fifteenth 
and Race Streets. The subject is: “ Resolved, That capital 
punishment shall be abolished in the United States.” Swarth- 
more Preparatory School chose to defend the affirmative. The 


winner in this debate will take part in the final with William 
Penn Charter School. 
terested. 


A general invitation is extended to all in- 


At the recent meeting of the Meeting for Sufferings of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, “ Joseph G. Alexander laid before Friends 
a eoncern to visit the Channel Islands, and various places in 
the north and west of France, for which he had received min- 


utes from monthly and quarterly meetings. Although the 
prospective service is a comparatively simple one, and will 
only occupy some five weeks, he pointed out that it is the rule 
of the Society that the matter should come before the meeting. 
He felt that the opportunity would thus be afforded of remem- 
bering the claims of the French upon our Christian sympathy. 
At present, owing to the cessation of all financial State sup- 
port, the different sections of the Church there feel to be pass- 
ing through a crisis. He longs to be able to encourage them— 
and especially the Protestant churches—to face the new condi- 
tion of things with faith and hope. His son Gilbert Alexander, 
who is at present assisting Charles D. Terrell, hopes to accom- 
pany him. At Paris, too, there is a time of anxiety, as -it 
appears as though the valuable ‘Depot Central’ will have to 
be closed. 

“A large number of Friends expressed their sympathy with 
the proposed service, and several wished that we might in- 
clude in the minute a special paragraph of sympathy with the 
French Christians at this crisis; but, after considerable dis- 
eussion, it seemed wiser to confine the minute to the service 
in view, and leave our friend to express our feeling as he finds 
way to open.” 
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A FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


On Seventh-day evening, Second month 17th, Friends’ Cen- 
tral entertained the members of the senior and junior classes 
with their parents; also the teachers and a number of the 
patrons of the school, at Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Avenue and the Intermediate 
and Primary Schools at Fifteenth and Race Streets, in a most 
delightful manner. 

The school auditorium and halls were artistically decorated 
with palms and carnations. 

The program for the evening was opened by the school Glee 
Club, who favored their friends with two pretty selections, 
but the principal feature of the evening was a scientific lec 
ture entitled “Some Demonstrations of Twentieth Century 
Science,” by Ernest L. Woodland, of Rochester, N. Y., who 
held the attention of the well-filled auditorium for more than 
an hour, showing how greatly interested were his heaerrs 
in the wonderful experiments he made, illustrating as they did, 
the practical uses to which wireless telegraphy could be put, 
and the wonders that could be performed by the use of liquid 
gas. 

The pleasure of the evening was further enhanced by Friends’ 
Central School Orchestra, composed of violins, mandolins and 
piano, seventeen pieces in all, which is a new and most com- 
mendable feature of the school, introduced this term. The 
young people composing this musical club deserve the highest 
praise for their rendition of the selections offered. 

This is the second delightful evening spent this term at 
Friends’ Central School by its patrons and friends, the former 
occasion being an evening just previous to the Christmas holi- 
days, when Charles F. Underhill, of New York city, pleased his 
audience by rendering Dickens’s “Christmas Carol,” a most 
delightful selection and appropriate to the season. 

After each of these events, and while all were enjoying a 
social hour amid old friends and new, a caterer served refresh- 
ments, and the hearty appreciation of the occasion was evi- 
denced by the number of happy, smiling faces that filled the 
auditorium. May we have more such. 








FAIRHILL ACTIVITIES. 


Very gratifying and much unexpected interest is manifested 
in the prospective work of the new Friends Association at 
Fairhill Meeting House, Germantown Avenue and Cambria 
Street, Philadelphia. Already there has been an increase in 
membership in the First-day School directly traceable to the 
activity of the new Association. A large attendance is looked 
for at the next meeting, on next Second-day evening, the 26th 
instant. Arthur M. Dewees will address the Association on 
“The Friends’ Adult Schools in England.” Among other pro- 
jects in view at Fairhill is a class in physical culture, and an- 
other in elocution, both of which subjects will be considered 
at the meeting. Henry W. Wilbur, Eleanor Wood and other 
interested Friends are expected to be present. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


On Third-day evening, the 13th, the college oratorical contest 
was held. Lawrence Sherwood was awarded first place; Amos 
Peaslee, second, and Arthur Broomall, third. 

Howard B. Green, class of 1892, gave a very interesting and 
instructive lecture on “ The Manufacture of Portland Cement ” 
in the Chemistry Hall on Fifth-day evening. On this same 
evening the contest in extemporaneous speaking for the young 
men was held. First place was given to Ralph Baker, second 
to Samuel Heed, and third to S. Laurence Coxe. 

On Sixth-day evening the regular meetings of the literary 
societies were held. 

President Swain attended the annual Swarthmore Alumni 
banquet, held in New York city on Seventh-day evening, re- 
sponding to the toast on Swarthmore College. 

At meeting on First-day Professor Edmunds gave a very 
able address, his subject being “ Reading the Bible.” He treated 
his subject under four heads. First, “ The Bible as a History ”; 
second, as literature; third, as its portrayal of moral develop- 
ment, and lastly, as its record of triumphant religion. 

The Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee 
held a conference in the meeting house on First-day afternoon, 
the 18th. Franklin Spencer Edmunds, of Philadelphia, ad- 
dressed the meeting upon the subject, “ Loyalty to Law.” His 
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strong and able address was most interesting to his hearers, 
and called forth many questions, which he answered in a clear 
and convincing manner. The meeting was unusually well at- 
tended, and much appreciation was expressed. 

On First-day evening the regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held. The subject discussed was, “ Is 
Dormitory Life Beneficial to the Student?” 

It has been announced that the contract has been awarded 
for a $20,000 building for the engineering department to be 
used for shop work. It is to be two stories in height, and is 
to be built of concrete block, making it fireproof. Its location 
will be near the present Science Building. New shops have 
long been needed at Swarthmore, owing to the recent growth 
in the number of engineers. 

The friends of Swarthmore College have been much con- 
cerned to secure the $50,000 new endowment for maintenance 
required in order to secure the $50,000 conditional gift from 
Mr. Carnegie for a library, announced two weeks ago. It is 
recognized that no general appeal for money should be made 
so soon following the completion of the endowment under- 
taken three years ago. Thus the effort is being made to raise 
the required amount from among a few generous and tried 
friends of Swarthmore. Isaac H. Clothier started the subscrip- 
tion with $10,000, conditional on the whole amount being 
raised. Joseph Wharton, president of the Board of Managers, 
has also subscribed $10,000. Two other generous friends of the 
college have indicated their willingness to contribute liberally 
to this fund. Several Friends especially interested in the 
library, have made early subscriptions, and at the Swarth- 
more dinner in New York on the 17th instant, substantial 
evidence of their interest was shown. Morris L. Clothier, class 
of 1890, has again come to the assistance of the college by 
offering to relieve the Board of Managers and assume the re- 
sponsibility of raising the remainder of the $50,000 required in 
order to secure an equal sum for the library from Mr. Carnegie. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


Reuben Kester, of Grampian, Pa., and Barclay Spicer, of 
Philadelphia, recently spent some time at the school. Both 
spoke at our Fourth-day evening meeting. 

Seventh-day evening, Second month 17th, the annual ora- 
torical contest between the Penn and Whittier Literary So- 
cieties was held. The Whittier contestants were: Mary 
Cooper, who gave “One Niche the Highest”; Mary Gatchell, 
“The Conquerors ”; Hugh Eastburn, “ Toussaint L’Ouverture,” 
and William Jenkins, “ Ben Hur’s Chariot Race.” The Penn 
contestants were: Ernest Hartman, “ Right Living as a Fine 
Art”; Anna Parry, “ The Soul of the Violin”; Mary Sands, 
“The Lost Word,” and Aubrey Crewitt, “ Robert E. Lee.” All 
of the selections were so exceptionally well given that it was 
only after considerable difficulty that the judges decided the 
contest in favor of the Penn Society. 

Three courses in Bible study under the care of Eleanor Wood 
have lately been started, one on Isaiah, one on Amos and one 
on the Gospels. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


BRooKLYN, N. Y.—The Young Friends’ Association met in 
Brooklyn Meeting House Second month llth, 1906, with an 
attendance of forty-two. Mariana S. Rawson reported that, 
after the close of the previous meeting, and as an outcome of 
the talk relative to the Southern colored schools, voluntary sub- 
scriptions amounting to the sum of $30 had been made to her 
for colored education. 

Edward B. Rawson reported that a request had come from 
Mrs. Alfred Bussell, representing certain of the young people 
of the Society of Friends (Orthodox) meeting in Twentieth 
Street, New York city, proposing a joint meeting of our young 
Friends with theirs. The proposition had the approval of the 
Association, and John Cox, Jr.. Edward B. Rawson and Henry 
M. Haviland were appointed a committee to attend to the 
matter. 

Dr. Charles McDowell offered resolutions supporting the Hey- 
burn Pure Food bill, which, after some discussion, were 
adopted, and the president and secretary of the Association 
were directed to sign and forward copies of the resolutions to 
the Senators from New York and to Senator Heyburn. 

An address on Matthew Arnold was then given by Dr. Jesse 
H. Holmes, of Swarthmore. After giving a brief sketch of his 
life and an estimate of his writings, Dr. Holmes said in sub- 
stance: “ Arnold urged that the greatness of England or of any 
nation was not in its material wealth, but in the character 
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and culture of the people. He divided the uncultured world 
into three classes, Barbarians, Philistines and the Populate.” 

He said that there are two tendencies in the world, one of 
which may be called Hellenism, and which stands for sweetness 
and light, for intellect; the other Hebraism, for righteousness 
and for action. “ Spiritual perfectness needs intellectual illum- 
ination ;” there must be “light before action.” 

Arnold held that no church should require a man to give up 
something which he believed to be true; dogmas require this 
of men. He calmly asked all dissenters to adhere to the Na- 
tional Church, and wrote as if he expected the Church to give 
up all dogma. Conduct, he said, is three-fourths of life, and sci- 
ence or knowledge the other fourth. The object of religion is 
conduct, not knowledge, as the Church says—knowledge about 
things difficult of comprehension. 

The Bible must be the great text-book of religion. But not 
as a scientific work, nor as a base for dogma, but as it relates 
to religion, to righteousness. The Jews were seekers 
righteousness, even if they did not always live up to it. 
came to restore intuition. 


aiter 
Jesus 


Henry M. HAVILAND, Secretary. 


LANGHORNE, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the Sorosis Club Rooms on the 16th 
of Second month. The program for the evening was opened by 
an excellent paper by Mary Bunting, entitled “Do Friends 
Lack Sociability?” In this she stated that sociability should 
be one of the fundamental principles of our Society; it should 
do as much to uplift our lives and make us better and happier 
as the spirit of religion itself. Start this sociability as a 
duty by making a stranger in our meeting feel welcome, by 
extending the hand of fellowship and this little act will soon 
become a pleasure. 

Sara T. Marshall thought our conferences are growing as 
well as the Friends’ settlement at Buck Hill Falls, where an at- 
mosphere of sociability prevails. Friends are striving to come 
in closer contact with each other, and should 
bility with other denominations. A 
which several took part. 

Arthur M. Gillingham next read “ The Landing of the Pil- 
grims,” and Louisa P. Osmond read portions of the discipline. 

Euphrosyne §S. Ivins’s well-written paper on “ Experience ” 
was then read. 

Marion P. Townsend read a poem entitled “ Little Bessie.” 

After roll-call and a brief period of silence, the meeting ad- 
journed. MARIAN N. OsMOND, Secretary. 


lack no socia- 
discussion followed, in 


NORRISTOWN, PA.—A largely-attended meeting of the Norris- 
town Friends’ Association was held on the afternoon of the 
17th instant in the meeting house at Swede and Jacoby Streets, 
Isaac Richards presiding, and Alice R. Roberts being secretary. 
The president opened the meeting with a Scripture reading, 
Isaiah 51. Samuel Platt gave a reading, “ To-day’s Real Need,” 
inculcating the idea that the age demands a more practical ap- 
plication of the principles of Christianity to everyday life. 

Julia K. Stout gave a recitation, “ The Bible—Old and New.” 

Sarah W. Hilles read an interesting paper on Samuel J. 
Levick, a well-known minister of the Society of Friends, who 
died in 1885, which called forth comment from 
those present. 

Bertha W. Harry gave a recitation, “Something Cheap,” 
having reference to the importance of what is known as “ 
temper.” 

Under the head of “ Current Topics” Lizzie C. Taggart read 
an account of the quarterly meeting held at Abington the pres- 
ent month, a tribute to the late Mary H. Thomas, a brief notice 
of the Philadelphia department store hospitals, and a sketch 
of the poet, Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

“The Tomb of Machpelah,” a reading by Ellwood Roberts, 
gave facts as to the location and condition of the tomb of 
Hebron, Palestine, in which lie the remains of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, the founders of the Hebrew nation. The tomb is 
under the close guard of the Mahometans, and no one is allowed 
to enter its sacred precincts. The probabilities are that it oe- 
cupies the ground purchased by Abraham on the death of his 
wife Sarah as a place of interment, 4,000 years ago, the body 
of Jacob having been embalmed in Egypt, and deposited there, 
as detailed in Genesis. 

Mary H. F. Merillat read very interesting “ Reminiscences 
of Whittier,” giving details of his first poetical ventures, his 
love-making, his schoolmates, ete. Ellwood Roberts added 
some facts in connection with his home life at Amesbury and his 
devotion to Society interests, derived from a recent visit to 
Whittier Land. Ellen L. Thomas continued the subject, giving 
many interesting details in regard to the poet’s early life. 


several of 


good 
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CHESTER, Pa.—The Friends’ Association of Chester, Pa., held 
its regular monthly meeting on Sixth-day evening, Second 
month 9th, 1906. The meeting opened with the usual period 
of silence. Katharine Stevenson read a portion of the Scrip- 
tures. After the usual business had been transacted, the third 
paper in the series of “Women of the Bible” was read by 
Rachel P. West Leys. She chose as her subject “ Hannah,” 
in which she portrayed the beauty’ of motherhood as shown 
in the life of this noble Hebrew woman. She should stand 
for all time as the type of a perfect mother. The reading 
of the paper was followed by many fitting remarks. 

A talk on “ Current Events” was given by Joseph Paschall, 
who referred to many important occurrences. Among others, 
the Torrey-Alexander meetings, the obituaries of Charles 
Yerkes, Marshall Field and Dr. William R. Harper, subjects 
bearing vitally on the interests of Friends, claimed the atten- 
tion for a time. 

With the usual silence, the meeting closed. 

Dora A. GILBERT, Corresponding Secretary. 


New GARDEN, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of New 
Garden held its second meeting at the home of I. Frank Chand- 
ler, Second month J1th, at 2 p.m. After reading a portion of 
Scripture, the outlined program was set aside that we might 
hear from our friend Henry Wilbur, who was present. In part 
he said: “ The golden age is ahead, not behind us. Never was 
there a time that men wanted to know spiritually as they do 
to-day.” He said that there was plenty of energy lying around, 
and it was the business of Young Friends’ Associations to 
arouse this latent interest. The Scripture injunction that the 
strong should bear the infirmities of the weak should be prac- 
ticed, and those who were spiritually rich should give. Young 
Friends’ Associations might well be made centers of impulse 
and inspiration. First, give to our own Society; then to those 
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outside, keeping at genuine truths of Quakerism and bearing 
testimony of these truths. 

Our own program was then taken up, and, after reading of 
minutes of first meeting, the hymn, “ Bringing in the Sheaves,” 
was sung. An original paper by Eva S. Richards, “ Who are 
‘True Friends, and are There Any Now?” was read. Marian 
Thompson read “The Power of Simplicity,” which showed 
forth the power of a smile and cheerfulness on our part to make 
our own life happy and adding happiness to others. 

An historical paper on “The Life of Elizabeth Fry,” pre- 
pared by Walter Jefferis, was read. “God be with you till we 
meet again” was sung, and, after silence, adjourned to meet 
first First-day, Third month, with Ruthanna Michener at 2 
o’clock. M. H. Tupor. 

QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at the home 
of Joe] and Ella Ball on the 15th of Second month. Frank Ball 
called the meeting to order and read the eighth chapter of St. 
Luke. 

Upon reconsideration, it was decided not to undertake as an 
association the regular course of reading prescribed by the 
Reading Circle, but to select only such portions as will best 
fit in with our usual program. Phebe Bewley read a portion 
of the first chapter of the “ Autobiography of George Fox,” 
which was much enjoyed. This was followed by a selection 
read by Annie Jordan, entitled “ Bessie Kendrick’s Journey.” 

“Don’t Give Up the Ship,” given by Lizzie M. Straum, car- 
ried a strong lesson of perseverance. An account of John Bun- 
yan and his antagonism to Friends or the “ Quakers ” was read 
by Annie P. Roberts, and some comments were made upon the 
value of a fuller knowledge of the history of our Society. After 


sentiments, the Association adjourned to meet Third month 
15th at the home of Jane M. Foulke. 


E. F., Corresponding Clerk. 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 

Philadelphia.— 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.;_ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cam- 
bria Street, 9.30 p.m.;_ First-day 
School, 2.30 p-m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 

Camden, N. J. 

Market and Cooper Streets, between 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 a.m.; First- 
day School, 11 a.m. (Midweek meet- 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 

Merion, Pa. 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City. 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), at 11 a.m. 

Brooklyn. 

Schermerhorn Street (between Smith 
Street and Boerum Place), 11 a.m. 

Washington City.— 

1811 I Street, Northwest, 1] a.m. 

Chicago. 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue, 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


2d mo, 24th (7th-day).—Pelham Half 
Yearly Meeting, at Pelham (three miles 
to Fenwick Railroad Station), Ontario, 
Canada; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 3 p.m. Isaac Wilson expects to be in 
attendance. 
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(7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, Atheneum Building, 
Chicago, Ill., at 10 a.m.; ministers and 
elders, day before, at 2 p.m. 


2d mo. 24th (7th-day).—Normal class 
for First-day school workers, at 2.30 
p-m.; “How to Teach the Ethical Les- 
sons,” by Jesse H. Holmes. 


2d mo. 25th (l1st-day).—Horsham, 
Pa., Young Friends’ Association, in the 
meeting house. 


2d mo. 25th (lst-day)—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, at home ot 
Flizabeth Komori, No. 3 Bank Street, at 
11 a.m. 


2d mo, 25th (1st-day ).—London Grove, 
Pa., Friends’ Association; “ William 
Penn—A Sketch of His Life,” by Mary 
Clark; “The Holy Experiment and the 
Politics of To-day,” by Allen Cloud. 


2d mo, 25th (1st-day).—Hopewell, 
Va., Young Friends’ Association, at 1 
p-m. 
2d mo. 25th (1st-day).—Conference 
under care of Philanthropic Committees 
of vearly and quarterly meetings in the 
meeting house at Yardley, Bucks County, 
Pa., at 3.30 p.m.; addressed by Henry W. 
Wilbur, on “Is the World Growing 
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When using baking 
powder it 1s always econ- 
omy to buy the Royal. 

Royal makes the finest, 
most wholesome and de- 


licious food. 





